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LINCOLN  IN  ART 

Rexford  Newcomb 


IT  IS  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  before  this  Group  to 
discuss  briefly,  and  I  am  afraid  perhaps  superficially,  the  fas- 
cinating quest  which  American  artists  set  for  themselves 
when  they  essay  the  task  of  portraying  the  form  and  spirit  of 
the  Greatest  American. 

A  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  on 
a  poor  farm  in  Kentucky  and,  after  a  childhood  and  youth 
spent  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  came  to  the  virgin  sodded 
prairies  of  our  own  state.  He  had  then  just  passed  his  twenty- 
first  birthday. 

For  the  next  thirty-one  years  he  was  to  be  one  of  us,  living 
as  pioneer  Illinois  people  lived,  thinking  as  pioneer  Illinois 
people  thought.  But  while  Lincoln  was  from  almost  the  begin- 
ning of  his  life  amongst  us  an  integral  part  of  the  rude  culture 
that  characterized  that  day,  early  we  sense  in  him  the  emer- 
gence of  a  truly  great  inner  self  that  was,  as  time  went  on,  to 
color  all  this  thought  and  action  and  that  was  to  commend 
him  not  only  to  Americans  but  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

The  great  soul  that  was  Lincoln  is  what  we  attempt  to  re- 
capture and  retain  as  the  flight  of  time  multiplies  the  years  that 
stand  between  our  day  and  his.  And  it  is  this  essential  essence  of 
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the  man  that  the  artist  attempts  to  reconstruct  and  to  record  by 
means  of  the  media  that  fall  within  his  grasp. 

Now  this  is  not  easy  to  do  because  of  the  wonderfully  varied 
emotional  nature  of  Lincoln  and  the  splendid  intensity  with 
which  he  infused  almost  every  significant  episode  of  his  life. 
Because  of  this  rich  versatility  of  his  nature,  he  has  become  in 
a  sense  "all  things  to  all  men,"  and  many  are  the  stories  that 
are  told  to  illustrate  the  emotional  and  intellectual  activity  of 
his  many-faceted  mind.  Edwin  Markham  has,  it  seems  to  me, 
succeeded  admirably  in  recording  the  versatility  of  Lincoln  in 
his  poem  which  reads : 

The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  red  earth; 

The  smell  and  smack  of  elemental  things; 

The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  cliflf; 

The  good- will  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves; 

The  friendly  welcome  of  the  wayside  well ; 

The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea; 

The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn; 

The  mercy  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars; 

The  secrecy  of  the  streams  that  make  their  way 

Beneath  the  mountain  to  the  rifted  rock; 

That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  flower 

As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind, 

To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 

That  shoulders  out  the  sky. 

So  rich  and  evanescent  a  nature  defies  recording  by  the  art- 
ist who  would,  in  lifeless  paint,  marble  or  bronze,  attempt  to 
reconstruct  even  one  fleeting  moment  in  so  marvellously  varied 
a  life-span.  Moreover,  the  frame  and  figure  of  the  man  do  not 
adapt  themselves  well  to  the  expression  of  the  noble  spiritual 
qualities  that  all  deep  students  of  Lincoln  know  to  have  been 
his  and  without  a  record  of  which  no  work  of  art  can  hope  to 
attain  greatness. 
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Portraiture,  I  must  beg  you  to  remember,  is  an  art  apart, 
governed  by  laws  different  from  those  that  dominate  decora- 
tive art.  Very  few^  decorative  sculptors  are  capable  of  a  good 
portrait  statue,  because  they  are  more  governed  by  their  im- 
agination than  their  reason,  w^orking  more  by  intuition  than 
by  judgment.  A  portrait  statue  must  not  only  be  a  splendid 
physical  likeness  of  the  subject,  but  it  must  incorporate  as  v^ell 
any  nobility  of  nature  or  other  spiritual  quality  w^hich  the  sub- 
ject may  have  possessed,  if  it  is  to  have  value  or  inspire  those 
v^ho  may  come  into  contact  v^^ith  it. 

The  artist  w^ho  essays  Lincoln  finds  difficulty  in  harmoniz- 
ing his  spiritual  and  physical  qualities,  and  that,  perhaps,  is 
w^hy  so  few^  have  succeeded  in  giving  us  anything  more  than 
a  new^  likeness  to  the  physical  features  of  the  man.  But  in  spite 
of  this  there  is  a  constantly  grov^^ing  demand,  and  people  all 
over  this  broad  land,  and  in  other  lands,  v^ant  to  have  amongst 
them  a  representation  of  the  face  and  figure  of  him  w^ho  W2is  a 
"friend  of  all  the  people."  To  this  end  our  sculptors,  painters, 
etchers  and  others  are  bending  their  efforts,  v^ith  the  result 
that  there  is  scarcely  an  important  sculptor  of  our  present  day 
who  has  not  at  one  time  or  another  essayed  the  portrayal  of 
some  phase  of  Lincoln's  life.  There  are  today  in  America  at 
least  fifty-six  excellent  sculptural  likenesses  of  the  man,  extend- 
ing geographically  from  coast  to  coast,  some  of  them  from  the 
hands  of  our  greatest  American  artists. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Lincoln  statues  is  in 
itself  an  interesting  index  to  a  distribution  of  the  public  regard 
for  the  man.  Illinois,  his  home  state,  would,  of  course,  be  ex- 
pected to  have  the  largest  number  of  representations,  and 
Springfield,  his  home  city,  a  larger  number  than  any  other 
community  in  Illinois.  Illinois  has  altogether  twenty-two 
notable  figures  of  Lincoln,  several  of  which  are  smaller  replicas 
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of  notable  works  elsewhere  which  were  used  to  illustrate  the 
career  of  Lincoln  when  the  Tomb  at  Springfield  was  recon- 
structed a  few  years  ago. 

In  point  of  numbers  Chicago  ranks  next  to  Springfield  with 
three  notable  figures  of  the  man,  but  in  my  estimation  Chicago, 
with  her  two  matchless  figures  of  the  President  by  the  im- 
mortal Saint-Gaudens,  is  in  a  sense  the  capital  so  far  as  artistic 
Lincolniana  is  concerned.  Kentucky  has  three  fine  figures  of 
Lincoln;  the  District  of  Columbia  four;  Pennsylvania  four; 
New  Jersey  four;  Ohio  four;  New  York  Rye;  Wisconsin 
three;  California  two;  Iowa  two;  Nebraska  two;  Indiana  two. 
In  addition  may  be  added  to  these  the  numberless  bronze  busts, 
medallions  in  bas-relief,  and  plaster  replicas  of  the  great  statues, 
to  be  found  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

The  physical  features  of  Lincoln  are  not  difficult  to  repro- 
duce. Lincoln  was  one  of  the  most  photographed  men  of  his 
time,  and  his  features  and  form  became  very  familiar  to  our 
citizenry  through  countless  thousands  of  photographs  and  the 
engravings  and  lithographs,  based  upon  them,  that  were  cir- 
culated in  the  political  campaigns  of  the  sixties. 

In  191 1  Frederick  Hill  Meserve  brought  together  in  his  in- 
clusive Photographs  of  Abraham  Lincoln  most  of  what  is 
known  of  the  photographic  record,  and  Winfred  Porter 
Trusdell  of  Champlain,  New  York,  now  has  in  preparation  a 
monumental  four-volume  work  which  will  include,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  known  existing  Lincoln  photographs,  a  complete 
enumeration  and  detailed  description  of  "all  the  known  en- 
gravings, lithographs  and  wood  engravings  of  Lincoln." 

Several  fine  and  extensive  collections  of  such  likenesses, 
amongst  them  the  McLellan  Collection  at  Brown  University 
and  the  Stewart  Collection  in  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Li- 
brary at  San  Marino,  California,  form  the  basis  for  such  pub- 
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lications  and  offer  a  wealth  of  source  material  for  the  artist 
who  would  essay  the  portrayal  of  the  Great  Emancipator. 

Added  to  these  documents  are  the  impressions  of  his  hands 
and  face  taken  before  he  grew  a  beard  and  therefore  giving  us 
accurate  data  regarding  these  important  features  of  the  man. 
To  me  it  has  always  seemed  something  of  a  coincidence  that 
Leonard  W.  Volk,  a  relative  by  marriage  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  should  have  been  the  medium  through  which  these 
important  Lincoln  documents  were  preserved.  Mr.  Douglas 
had  sent  Volk  to  Italy  to  complete  his  training  as  a  sculptor 
and  when  he  returned  he  opened  a  studio  in  Chicago.  In  view 
of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  of  1858  and  Lincoln's  growing 
popularity,  Volk  proposed  busts  of  both  Lincoln  and  Douglas. 
To  this  end  he  took  an  impression  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  face  at  Chi- 
cago in  early  April,  i860. 

Thereafter  for  a  week  Lincoln  "sat"  for  his  bust  which, 
made  with  the  aid  of  the  mask,  was  highly  praised  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  as  a  good  likeness.  Mr.  Volk  recounted  that  upon  Mr. 
Lincoln's  first  appearance  at  the  studio  in  the  Portland  Block 
he  said:  "Mr.  Volk,  I  have  never  sat  before  to  sculptor  or 
painter — only  for  daguerrotypes  and  photographs.  What  shall 
I  do?"  During  these  sittings,  Mr.  Volk  had  Mr.  Lincoln  strip 
to  the  waist  so  that  he  might  make  accurate  studies  of  the 
neck,  shoulders  and  chest,  and  torso — studies  every  artist  must 
make  before  he  clothes  the  figure  with  any  garment. 

Following  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  for  the  presidency  on 
May  16,  Mr.  Volk  journeyed  to  Springfield  where  on  Sun- 
day, the  21,  he  made  the  impressions  of  the  future  President's 
hands.  During  the  previous  afternoon  and  evening  the  nominee 
had  shaken  hands  with  several  thousand  admirers  so  that  his 
right  hand  was  somewhat  swollen.  Volk  suggested  that  Lincoln 
hold  something  in  his  hand,  whereupon  Lincoln  went  to  the 
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woodshed  and  cut  a  piece  off  a  broomstick.  The  cast  of  the  left 
hand  is  much  preferred  by  Lincoln  sculptors,  since  it  gives 
a  better  idea  of  the  actual  size  and  shape  in  its  natural  form. 

From  these  careful  observations,  measurements  and  casts, 
Volk  w^as  able  to  produce  the  full  bust — the  first  made  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  This,  cut  in  statuary  marble,  v^as  displayed  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  in  1867. 

Starting  v^ith  the  bust,  the  completion  of  Volk's  work  came 
with  his  heroic  statue  of  Lincoln  which  he  completed  in  1876. 
This  work  in  plaster  stands  today  in  the  west  corridor  of  the 
second  floor  of  the  capitol  of  Springfield.  Whereas  the  bust 
shows  Lincoln  before  he  assumed  a  beard,  the  complete  statue 
in  the  state  house  shows  him  with  a  beard.  This  statue  is  said 
to  have  influenced  the  work  of  Saint-Gaudens.  A  fine  bronze  of 
Lincoln,  the  orator,  was  produced  for  Rochester,  New  York, 
by  Volk  in  1892. 

Douglas  Volk,  a  distinguished  portrait  artist  and  son  of 
the  sculptor,  painted  a  fine  bearded  Lincoln  of  the  early  presi- 
dential period.  His  work,  based  upon  the  sculptural  records  of 
his  father,  may  be  taken  as  the  standard  likeness  of  the  Presi- 
dent's later  years.  I  like  it  better  than  any  other  painter's  con- 
ception. This  hangs  in  the  Albright  Gallery,  Buffalo,  New 
York.  Douglas  Volk  has  done  much  important  work.  He 
painted  the  official  war  portraits  of  King  Albert  of  the  Belgians, 
Premier  Lloyd  George,  and  General  Pershing  for  the  National 
Gallery  in  Washington. 

Perhaps  the  only  other  sculptor  who  had  anything  like  the 
close  associations  with  Lincoln  enjoyed  by  Volk  was  the  young 
girl  Vinnie  Ream  who,  only  sixteen  years  old,  was  permitted  to 
model  a  bust  of  the  President  during  the  last  days  of  his  life. 
Vinnie  Ream  was  born  in  1847  near  Madison,  Wisconsin,  the 
daughter  of  a  government  surveyor  of  homestead  sites.  After 
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two  years  in  school  at  Columbia,  Missouri,  the  family,  because 
of  her  father's  failing  health,  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
Here  she  met  Clarke  Mills,  the  sculptor  of  America's  first  eques- 
trian statue,  that  of  General  Andrew  Jackson.  Mills  provided 
her  with  clay  with  which  to  begin  her  modeling.  Soon  she 
opened  a  studio,  and  from  pictures  and  her  memory  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  whom  she  saw  occasionally  about  the  city,  began  to 
model  his  features.  As  she  worked,  her  passion  to  make  a  close 
personal  study  of  the  President  increased.  Through  Congress- 
man Rollins,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  told  of  Miss  Ream's  desire  to 
model  a  bust  of  him.  Harassed  by  hundreds  of  people  asking 
favors,  he  wearily  declined  to  pose  for  her.  The  congressman 
persisted,  however,  pointing  out  that  she  was  a  poor  girl  help- 
ing to  support  an  invalid  father,  and  finally  the  President  ac- 
quiesced, agreeing  that  the  young  lady  might  work  in  his 
study  a  half  hour  a  day  while  he  was  relaxing.  When  Miss 
Ream  appeared  at  the  White  House  to  begin  her  work,  she 
recorded  later,  the  President  said,  "I'm  so  homely,  why  do  you 
want  to  sculpture  me?"  The  sittings,  however,  continued  for 
more  than  five  months,  the  last  sitting,  it  is  thought,  taking 
place  on  the  afternoon  the  fatal  April  14,  1865.  On  the  previous 
afternoon  the  President  had  remarked  at  the  close  of  the  posing: 
"Well,  you  are  fulfilling  your  wish.  I  can  see  that  your  like- 
ness of  me  is  true  and  I  congratulate  you  that  it  is  so  nearly 
finished." 

The  bust  was  given  its  finishing  touches  after  the  President's 
death,  and  when  Congress  authorized  a  memorial  of  Lincoln 
to  be  placed  in  the  Capitol,  Miss  Ream  submitted  her  bust  in 
competition  with  the  outstanding  sculptors  of  the  day.  In  1866 
she  was  given  the  commission,  carrying  an  award  of  $10,000, 
thus  becoming  the  first  woman  to  receive  a  commission  for 
sculpture  from  the  United  States  Government. 
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In  1869  Miss  Ream  was  given  $5,000  as  a  first  payment,  and 
though  but  22  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  Italy  to  select  a  block 
of  Carrara  marble  for  her  figure.  After  twenty  months  in  Italy 
she  completed  the  full-length  figure  of  Mr.  Lincoln  that  today 
stands  under  the  dome  of  the  Capitol.  It  represents  the  Presi- 
dent offering  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  to  humanity. 
This  statue  was  unveiled  January  25,  1871.  I  think  no  serious 
critic  would  call  Miss  Ream's  representation  of  Lincoln  great 
sculpture,  for  it  is  not.  But  at  that,  while  only  the  work  of  a 
precocious  child,  it  is,  as  Lorado  Taft  points  out,  "really  a  far 
more  dignified  portrait  than  many  of  its  neighbors  in  the  Na- 
tional Hall  of  Statuary." 

But  other  sculptors  were  already  essaying  figures  of  the  mar- 
tyred President.  Even  before  Miss  Ream's  Lincoln  was  dedi- 
cated, Henry  Kirke  Brown  and  Randolph  Rogers  had  already 
completed  heroic  bronzes  of  the  Great  Emancipator.  Brown 
did  two  figures  of  Lincoln:  the  first  (1869)  is  in  Brooklyn,  the 
second  (1870)  in  Union  Square,  New  York.  Rogers'  bronze 
was  unveiled  in  Fairmont  Park,  Philadelphia,  in  1871  the  same 
year  that  the  Capitol  marble  of  Lincoln  was  set  up. 

The  seventies  saw  also  the  completion  of  Larkin  G.  Mead's 
Tomb  at  Springfield,  with  his  figure  of  the  Emancipator  stand- 
ing aloft  on  the  south  side  of  the  obelisk,  and  the  putting  up  of 
two  figures  of  Lincoln  from  the  hand  of  Thomas  Ball. 

A  good  many  Americans  know  Ball's  work,  the  original  of 
which  stands  in  Lincoln  Square  in  the  national  capitol.  This 
work,  made  possible  by  an  order  from  the  Freedmen's  Mem- 
orial Association,  represents  the  President  as  the  Emancipator 
before  whom  kneels  a  shackled  slave.  This  group,  frequently 
criticized  because  of  the  rather  metallic  handling  of  the  model- 
ing has  been  pronounced  by  Lorado  Taft  "one  of  the  inspired 
works  of  American  sculpture:  a  great  theme  expressed  with 
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emotion  by  an  artist  of  intelligence  and  sympathy."  A  replica 
of  this  group  was  ordered  for  Boston  in  1877.  Ball  was  the  early 
teacher  of  Daniel  Chester  French,  who  himself  was  the  author 
of  the  splendid  bronze  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  which  represents 
Lincoln  as  the  Gettysburg  orator  standing  in  front  of  a  wall 
upon  which  is  cut  that  famous  address. 

During  the  seventies,  "groups"  embodying  historic  demo- 
cratic figures  were  much  popularized  by  John  Rogers.  In  all, 
Rogers  did  some  eighty  of  these  subjects.  That  entitled  the 
"Council  of  War,"  showing  Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Stanton,  re- 
produced in  plaster,  was  sold  in  great  numbers  and  was  very 
popular. 

The  eighties  brought  forth  few  representations  of  the  Civil 
War  President,  but  what  this  decade  lacked  in  quantity  it  made 
up  in  quality,  for  it  was  during  this  era  that  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens'  matchless  figures  were  conceived.  That  in  Lincoln 
Park  in  Chicago  was  put  up  in  1887.  When  it  was  unveiled  it 
was  hailed  as  the  greatest  portrait  statue  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  has  remained  so.  "From  its  exalted  conception  of  the 
man  to  the  last  detail  of  its  simple  accessories,"  remarks  Lorado 
Taft,  "it  is  a  masterpiece."  Some  have  complained  that  this 
work  should  have  gone  to  Volk  because  of  his  intimate  rela- 
tions with  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  in  my  estimation  this  work  is  finer 
in  every  respect  than  Volk's  either  in  Springfield  or  Rochester. 

Some  likewise  have  criticized  the  Saint-Gaudens'  Lincoln 
because  it  lacked  realism.  But  this  statue  of  Lincoln  was  meant 
to  be  more  than  a  photographic  study  of  the  man.  It  is  the  en- 
shrining of  a  great  soul,  interpreted  through  the  medium  of 
another  great  soul.  It  is,  in  short,  Saint-Gaudens'  Lincoln.  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  is  anatomically  the  Lincoln  of  reality  any  more 
than  the  Lincoln  of  Sandburg's  writing  is  the  Lincoln  of  scien- 
tific history,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  is  a  wonderful  likeness  of  the 
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real  man.  It  is  Saint-Gaudens'  conception  of  what  the  great 
man  Lincoln  must  have  been  in  those  supreme  moments  of  his 
life  when  he  arose  to  the  great  situations  of  that  life.  Someone 
has  said  of  the  Venus  de  Milo  that  "she  is  not  what  any  Greek 
woman  ever  was;  she  is  what  every  Greek  woman  would  like 
to  have  been."  That  is,  she  is  the  Greek  woman  idealized.  This, 
then,  is  Saint-Gaudens'  ideal  Lincoln,  and  of  all  American 
sculptors,  Saint-Gaudens  only  was  endowed  with  something  of 
the  richness  of  understanding  that  characterised  the  Emanci- 
pator himself.  Here  Lincoln  was  handled  by  a  master  capable 
of  doing  justice  to  his  subject.  In  this  figure  the  soul  that  was 
Lincoln  transcends  the  material  in  which  it  is  expressed.  It  is 
a  wonderful  representation  that  gives  to  everyone  who  views 
it  a  nobler,  a  higher  conception  of  the  really  great  qualities 
embodied  in  Abraham  Lincoln. 

A  replica  of  the  Lincoln  Park  figure  stands  near  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  in  London,  while  Saint-Gaudens'  seated  Lincoln, 
long  stored  in  the  Art  Institute  in  Chicago,  has  within  recent 
years  been  placed  in  Grant  Park  near  the  Outer  Drive. 

It  is  felt  by  many  that  next  to  Saint-Gaudens,  perhaps, 
Daniel  Chester  French  has  more  nearly  caught  the  real  spirit 
that  was  Lincoln.  Certainly,  in  the  majestic  and  serene  figure 
of  the  President,  now  enshrined  in  the  Lincoln  Memorial  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  a  lofty  and  noble  conception  of  the 
thoughtful,  reflective  Lincoln  is  given  us.  I  have  always  thought 
that  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Chapman,  custodian  of  the  Memorial, 
to  the  effect  that  "There  is  something  in  the  air  here  in  the 
Memorial,  a  feeling  of  greatness  I  can't  explain.  ...  I  believe 
it  makes  a  man  better  to  have  seen  it,"  was  a  splendid  tribute 
to  the  two  artists.  Bacon  and  French,  who  have  expressed  in 
the  arts  of  architecture  and  sculpture  so  much  that  was  lofty, 
noble,  and  inspiring. 
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Adolph  Weinmann,  the  favorite  pupil  of  Saint-Gaudens, 
has  done  two  Lincolns  for  the  President's  native  state,  one  a 
standing  figure  in  the  state  house  at  Frankfort,  the  other  a 
seated  figure  at  Hodgenville.  A  repUca  of  the  latter  is  seen  upon 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison.  Leonard 
Crunelle  has  done  tw^o  Lincolns;  one  for  Dixon,  the  other  for 
Freeport,  Illinois;  Alonzo  Lev^is  two,  Charles  J.  Mulligan, 
two — one  the  Railsplitter  in  Garfield  Park,  Chicago,  the  other 
at  Pana,  Illinois;  Otto  Schweizer,  two,  and  George  E.  Ganiere, 
two.  George  Gray  Barnard's  Cincinnati  Lincoln  has  been 
erected  in  replica  at  Louisville  and  at  Manchester,  England. 
W.  Granville  Hastings'  figure  of  the  President,  done  originally 
for  Bunker  Hill,  Illinois,  has  been  set  up  in  replica  at  Cincin- 
nati and  at  Jefferson,  Iowa.  Charles  H.  Niehaus'  figure,  done 
originally  for  Muskegon,  Michigan,  has  been  copied  at  Buffalo, 
New  York  and  at  Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  Alfonso  Pelzer's  work, 
done  for  Lincoln,  New  Jersey,  has  been  duplicated  at  Wilkins- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  Boise,  Idaho,  and  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Thus  it  goes  that  practically  every  important  sculptor  of 
our  day  has  at  one  time  or  another  essayed  a  portrait  of  Lincoln. 
So  varied  have  been  their  studies  and  so  conversant  with  the 
various  phases  of  his  life  have  they  become  that  a  life  of  Lincoln 
in  bronze  may  now  be  written.  Some  of  the  high  lights  in  a 
chronology  of  that  sort  would  be: 

1.  Lincoln  the  Hoosier  Youth,  by  Paul  Manship,  at  Fort 

Wayne,  Indiana. 

2.  Lincoln  the  Railsplitter,  by  Mulligan,  in  Garfield  Park, 

Chicago. 

3.  Lincoln    the    Blackhawk    War    Captain,    by    Leonard 

Crunelle  at  Dixon,  Illinois. 

4.  Lincoln   the   Scout,   by   Fred  Torrey,   Lincoln  Tomb, 

Springfield,  Illinois. 
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5-     Lincoln  the  Circuit  Rider,  by  Torrey,  Lincoln  Tomb, 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

6.  Lincoln  the  Lawyer  of  the  Eighth  Judicial  District,  by 

Lorado  Taft,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

7.  Lincoln  the  Debater,  by  Crunelle,  Freeport,  Illinois. 

8.  Lincoln    the    President-Elect,    by    Andrew    O'Connor, 

Springfield. 

9.  Lincoln  the  War  President,  by  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens, 

Lincoln  Park,  Chicago. 

10.  Lincoln  the  Emancipator,  by  Thomas  Ball,  Washington, 

D.C. 

11.  Lincoln  the  Gettysburg  Orator,  by  Daniel  Chester  French, 

Lincoln  Memorial,  Washington,  D.  C. 

If  I  have  paid  more  attention  to  Lincoln  in  sculpture  than  in 
paint  it  is  because  the  bulk  of  the  representations  that  we  have 
of  him  are  the  work  of  our  sculptors.  His  place  in  the  public 
regard  and  the  appeal  that  sculpture  has  for  the  popular  mind 
explain,  perhaps,  why  he  has  been  depicted  more  often  in 
bronze  than  upon  canvas.  We  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  been  given  attention  by  some  of  our  painters 
and  that  some  very  satisfactory  and  worthy  portraits  of  him 
have  been  given  us  in  paint. 

A  portrait  of  Lincoln  very  much  liked  by  many  and  praised 
by  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  son  of  the  President,  is  that  painted 
by  G.  P.  A.  Healy,  once  a  Chicagoan.  It  was  a  gift  of  the  artist 
to  the  Newberry  Library,  in  Chicago,  where  for  years  it  has 
been  hanging  on  the  east  wall  of  the  entrance  hall.  "I  have 
never  seen  a  portrait  of  my  father  to  compare  with  this  one," 
is  Robert  Lincoln's  reported  utterance  regarding  the  Healy 
portrait.  Some  little  time  since,  the  Chicago  Tribune  published 
this  item  in  the  rotogravure  section  of  a  Sunday  edition. 
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Another  Lincoln  portrait  popularized  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  is  Thomas  Buchanan  Read's  head  of  Lincoln,  printed 
early  this  year.  Read,  the  author  of  "Sheridan's  Ride,"  once 
popular  in  patriotic  anthologies  and  school  "Speakers,"  painted 
the  portrait  of  the  President  from  life  in  a  few  hours  of  a  day 
in  1864,  when  the  President  was  a  guest  of  Secretary  Stanton's 
summer  residence  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Read  worked 
rapidly  in  oils  upon  a  board  eight  by  ten  inches  and  appar- 
ently never  had  time  or  inclination  to  transfer  the  portrait  to 
canvas.  The  picture,  long  the  possession  of  the  Stanton  family, 
found  its  way  west.  It  was  discovered  in  an  antique  shop  in 
Cincinnati  a  few  years  ago  by  its  present  owner.  This  likeness 
has  been  much  praised  by  Otto  Kahn,  director  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts,  and  by  Emanuel  Hertz,  Lincoln  biographer. 

Early  in  1934  two  newly  found  portraits  of  Lincoln  were 
displayed  at  the  John  Hay  Library  of  Brown  University.  One 
of  these  is  by  Leutze,  the  German  artist  who  is  best  known 
for  his  "Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware."  This  item  was 
purchased  from  the  collection  of  Baron  Munn  in  Frankfort, 
Germany.  The  second  item  is  a  miniature  by  Hicks,  upon 
whose  painting  of  Lincoln  the  campaign  lithographs  of  the 
sixties  were  based.  It  was  discovered  in  an  obscure  antique  shop 
in  London  by  Mrs.  Stewart  Campbell,  who  brought  it  to  this 
country  to  attempt  to  identify  it  with  the  lost  portrait  of 
Lincoln  which  Hicks  painted  at  Springfield  in  i860. 

In  the  New  York  Public  Library  is  a  painting  depicting 
Lincoln  the  student.  This  is  not  the  usual  picture  of  a  lad  before 
the  fireplace  reading  Aesop's  Fables,  but  shows  Lincoln,  the 
young  shopkeeper  of  New  Salem,  reading  the  copy  of  Black- 
stone  which  he  had  purchased  from  a  west-bound  traveler, 
amongst  the  barrels,  boxes  and  other  homely  utensils  of  the 
village  general  store  of  the  thirties. 
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Fletcher  G.  Ransom  has  painted  Lincoln  as  the  Gettysburg 
orator;  George  H.  Story  has  painted  him  as  War  President; 
Carpenter  has  painted  the  young  lawyer  and  Congressman 
from  Illinois;  Leone  Bracker  the  boy  Lincoln  and  his  mother. 
But  by-and-large,  the  painters  have  not  done  as  well  by  Lincoln 
as  have  the  sculptors. 

One  of  my  favorite  paintings  of  Lincoln  is  that  by  W.  R. 
Travers,  painted  from  life  during  1864-65.  This  portrait  shows 
Lincoln  in  evening  dress  in  the  fashion  of  the  day.  It  shows 
that  while  the  man  was  tall  and  perhaps  angular,  his  great 
head,  hands  and  feet  were  in  normal  proportion  to  his  body. 
It  shows  a  vivacious  face  and  above  all  a  pleasant,  serene,  and 
confident  air.  Senator  Cullom  of  Illinois,  Speaker  Cannon, 
James  Creelman,  Ward  Lamon  and  others  who  knew  Lincoln, 
all  praised  this  work. 

But  we  cannot  review  all  the  paintings  of  the  War  President. 
Let  these  few  stand  as  worthy  examples  to  be  compared  with 
the  best  of  statues. 
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